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Teachers  Spend  the  Summer 

“So  much  of  teaching  is  interdisciplinary. 
Teachers  need  to  learn  as  much  as  they  can  so 
they  can  bring  that  knowledge  to  their  students,” 
says  Willie  Karidis,  a teacher  from  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  who  spent  the  summer  as  a teacher 
fellow  working  in  an  Agricultural  Research  Service 
(ARS)  lab. 

Karidis  was  one  of  seven  teachers  who  took 
part  in  this  year’s  summer  teacher  fellowship 
program  in  the  ARS  Pacific  West  area,  which 
includes  25  research  locations  in  eight  western 
states.  The  goal  was  to  better  communicate  the 
importance  of  agricultural  research  to  science 
teachers.  “And  through  the  teachers,  we  hope  to 
develop  a direct  relationship  between  ARS  and 
their  promising  science  students,”  says  Betsy 

Carver’s  Papers  Go  On-Line 

at  Agricultural  Library 

Nearly  50  years  after  his  death,  researcher 
George  Washington  Carver  remains  in  the  van- 
guard of  agricultural  science.  USDA’s  National 
Agricultural  Library  (NAL)  has  selected  a collection 
of  his  papers  for  an  experiment  in  electronic 
information  distribution. 

NAL  will  use  a microfilm  collection  of  Carver’s 
written  materials  from  Tuskegee  University  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  converting  microfilm  to 
electronic  page  images  that  can  be  accessed  by 
microcomputer. 

NAL  will  optically  scan  Carver’s  papers,  convert 
them  to  electronic  images,  and  then  make  them 
available  on  high-capacity,  laser-readable  discs 

continued  on  page  2. 
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as  ARS  Scientists 

Ferguson,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  manager 
for  ARS’  Pacific  West  Area. 

“We’ve  known  that  people  do  not  always 
associate  agriculture  with  science.  Even  Agricul- 
ture Science,  the  ARS  publication,  goes  only  to  ag 
teachers,  not  to  science  teachers.” 

Scientists  at  ARS  research  locations  were 
invited  to  develop  proposals  involving  science 
teachers.  Research  topics  included  fruit  flies, 
germination  of  Medusahead  grass,  and  soil  nutrient 
cycling.  The  ARS  scientists  served  as  mentors  for 
the  teachers. 

For  many  of  the  teachers,  it  was  their  first 
exposure  to  professional  scientific  research.  “My 

continued  on  page  2. 
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^ ^ the  Classroom 


From  the  Editor: 

Following  are  some  announcements: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  gradually 
switching  to  another  telephone  system.  Ag  in  the 
Classroom’s  new  telephone  number  is:  2021720- 
5727.  Please  begin  using  this  number  on  October 
25,  1991. 

June  6-9  is  the  date  for  our  1992  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  National  Conference.  Many  of  you 
indicated  through  this  year’s  conference  evalua- 
tions that  you  would  like  to  see  the  conference 
move  around  the  country  from  time  to  time. 
Therefore,  we  have  selected  Orlando,  Florida  as 
our  1992  site  and  will  Include  The  Land  exhibit  at 
Epcot  Center  as  part  of  our  conference  agenda. 


Mark  your  calendars  and  look  for  more  information 
in  upcoming  issues  of  “Notes.  ’’ 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Hess,  whose  strong  support  of 
Ag  in  the  Classroom  we  have  enjoyed  for  the  past 
two  years,  is  leaving  his  post  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Science  and  Education  at  the  United  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  return  to  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis.  Our  thanks  and  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  go  with  him. 


Yours  Truly, 


continued  from  page  1. 


Teachers  Spend  the  Summer  as  ARS  Scientists 


biggest  surprise  was  the  amount  of  sampling  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  have  accurate  research,” 
Karidis  says.  The  soil  nutrient  project  he  worked 
on  with  mentor  scientist  Elena  Sparrow  involved 
over  2500  soil  samples.  Another  teacher  told 
Ferguson  his  biggest  surprise  was  discovering  how 


Dr.  Greg  Glenn  explains 
his  wheat  milling 
research  to  teachers  at 
an  ARS  workshop, 
Albany,  California 


approachable  the  ARS  scientists  were.  “I  didn’t 
see  a single  white  coat  all  summer,”  he  reported. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  summer  as  scientists, 
the  teacher  fellows  took  part  in  a two-day  work- 
shop. In  addition  to  sharing  their  experiences  with 
each  other,  the  teacher  fellows  also  learned  about 
many  of  the  science  education  resources  available 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Tours  included  the 
Exploratorium,  the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science,  and 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory. 

But  for  many  of  the  teachers,  the  most  valuable 
resource  proved  to  be  ARS  itself.  “Teaching  is  part 
of  dealing  with  a community,”  says  Charles  Nuccio, 
a high  school  science  teacher  who  worked  at  the 
Renewable  Resource  Center  in  Reno,  Nevada.  “If  I 
had  students  working  on  a project,  I could  show 
them  that  the  same  type  of  research  is  being  done 
right  down  the  street  from  them.  I could  visit  the 
lab  for  field  trips.  And  I know  that  if  I needed  help, 

I could  just  come  down  here.” 


continued  from  page  1. 


Carver’s  Papers  Go  On-Line  at  Agricultural  Library 


known  as  CD-ROM’s.  In  this  format,  the  material 
can  be  used  by  agricultural  and  research  libraries 
worldwide. 

According  to  project  coordinator  Judi  Zidar,  the 
material  chosen  for  this  experiment  must  be 
informative,  visually  interesting,  and  form  a 
cohesive  subject  collection  that  is  valuable  in  its 
own  right.  “The  Tuskegee  University  microfilm 
collection  of  the  papers  and  letters  of  Geroge 
Washington  Carver  more  than  fulfilled  these 
criteria,”  Zidar  said.  “He  is  a major  historical  figure 
in  agriculture  who  devoted  himself  to  practical, 
hands-on  agricultural  research  and  education.  The 
Tuskegee  collection  captures  much  of  Carver’s 
personality.” 


Carver,  who  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural 
research,  revolutionized  agriculture  for  many  small 
Southern  farmers.  By  developing  products  from 
such  crops  as  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
pecans,  he  provided  new  sources  of  income  for 
farmers  who  had  previously  grown  only  cotton. 

The  Carver  project  is  part  of  NAL’s  National 
Agricultural  Text  Digitizing  Project  (NATDP),  an 
ongoing  investigation  into  using  optical  scanning 
techniques  to  preserve  and  disseminate  the 
nation’s  priceless  agricultural  knowledge.  The 
Carver  CD-ROM  is  expected  to  be  available  for  use 
by  agricultural  and  research  libraries  in  December. 
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Alaska  Teacher  Turns  Ag  Researcher 


Last  spring,  Willie  Karidis  was  working  with  the 
education  department  at  University  of  Alaska- 
Fairbanks  to  design  a continuing  education  course 
for  teachers.  While  doing  the  research,  he  learned 
about  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS) 
summer  teacher  fellowship  program  — and  ended 
up  in  a continuing  education  program  of  his  own. 

Karidis,  who  serves  as  a substitute  teacher  in 
the  Fairbanks  system,  has  a degree  in  agricultural 
economics.  But  the  summer  he  spent  in  the  ARS 
Fairbanks  lab  was  his  introduction  to  agricultural 
research.  “It  was  great  to  help  set  up  the  project 
and  to  really  see  what  is  necessary  for  research  to 
be  carried  out,”  he  said.  The  precision  and  the 
labor-intensive  nature  of  Sparrow’s  research  were 
also  eye-openers  for  Karidis.  “I  was  fortunate  to  be 
exposed  to  all  the  mechanics  of  research  — I have 
gained  an  understanding  of  how  research  is 
conducted.” 

The  soil  nutrient  project  he  worked  on  with 
mentor  scientist  Elena  Sparrow  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. “Then  our  job  will  be  to  translate  all  of  this 
research,  making  it  easy  for  kids  to  understand  it 
and  be  excited  about  it.”  That,  Karidis  suggests. 


should  be  done  in  a school  system,  “because 
that’s  really  where  the  end  result  will  come.” 

Karidis  believes  he  can  easily  bring  what  he 
learned  over  the  summer  into  the  classroom.  He 
plans  to  include  it  whenever  he  is  “talking  to  kids 
about  where  our  food  comes  from  and  what 
research  is  all  about ...  what  the  whole  industry  is 
all  about.” 

Karidis  also  plans  to  link  the  study  of  agriculture 
with  other  subjects  that  are  important  to  his 
students,  including  energy  conservation  and  the 
need  for  preserving  the  environment.  “They’re  all 
tied  together.  Students  who  begin  studying  one  of 
these  subjects  can  easily  move  into  any  of  the 
others,”  he  says. 

Continuing  education  is  vitally  important  for 
teachers,  Karidis  says.  “The  great  strength  of 
teachers  is  their  ability  to  integrate  new  information 
with  what  they  have  already  learned  ...  and  to  make 
that  information  come  alive  for  their  students,”  he 
says.  “I  know  that  everything  I’ve  learned  this 
summer  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  enrich  my 
lessons  for  students  for  years  to  come.” 
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“The  great  strength 
of  teachers  is  their 
ability  to  integrate 
new  information 
with  what  they  have 
already  learned  ... 
and  to  make  that  in- 
formation come 
alive  for  their  stu- 
dents, ” 


Willy  Karidis  (left)  receiving  a 
certificate  and  congratula- 
tions from  Dr.  Ray  Clark, 
Acting  Associate  Director, 
Pacific  West  Area,  ARS. 
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Ag  in  the  Classroom  and  the  National 
Education  Goals 


A nation  at  risk  must 
become  a nation  of 
students.... 


Mary  Witten  Neal  speaking 
at  National  Conference. 


One  of  the  most  thought-provoking  presenta- 
tions at  this  year’s  National  Conference  focused  on 
the  National  Education  Goals  and  America  2000, 
the  strategy  proposed  by  the  President  to  help  our 
nation  reach  these  ambitious  goals.  Following  are 
excerpts  from  a discussion  by  Mary  Witten  Neal, 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  on  this  critical 
educational  issue. 

America  2000  is  a long-term  strategy  to  help 
make  this  land  all  that  it  should  be,  in  a nine-year 
crusade  to  move  us  toward  the  six  ambitious 
National  Education  Goals  that  the  President  and 
Governors  adopted  in  1990.  The  strategy  antici- 
pates major  change  in  our  1 1 0,000  public  and 
private  schools  — change  in  every  community, 
change  in  every  American  home,  change  in  our 
attitude  about  learning. 

America  2000  is  a national  strategy,  not  a 
Federal  program.  This  is  very  important.  As  you 
know,  only  six  percent  of  the  entire  education 
budget  comes  from  the  Federal  government. 

The  role  of  education  remains  primarily  with  the 
communities  and  with  the  localities  ...  It  recog- 
nizes that  real  education  reform  happens  commu- 
nity by  community  and  school  by  school. 
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America  2000  has  four  parts  that  will  be 
pursued  simultaneously.  The  first  track  is  for 
today’s  students.  We  must  radically  improve 
today’s  schools  . . . Specific  elements  of  this  track 
include  the  new  world  standards,  which  require  the 
highest  academic  standards  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  the  five  core  subjects  of  mathematics,  science, 
English,  history,  and  geography.  . . . 

The  second  track  is  for  tomorrow’s  students. 

We  must  invent  new  schools  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a new  century.  [America  2000  will  bring]  at  least 
535  of  these  new  schools  into  existence  by  1996, 
and  1000  by  the  decade’s  end.  . . The  exciting 
thing  here  is  that  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a plan  in  your  area  which  will  bring  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  the  forefront.  There  is 
nothing  to  say  that  you  couldn’t  develop  a whole 
school  that  is  focused  on  what  makes  the  commu- 
nity and  the  geographical  area  prosper.  . . . 

Every  Congressional  District  will  have  a school, 
every  Senator  will  have  a school.  . . . The  schools 
will  actually  be  chosen  . . . first  by  the  Governor’s 
recommendation,  then  come  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  where  a panel  here  in  Washington  will 
determine  the  . . . America  2000  schools.  The 
schools  will  be  given  a million  dollars,  which  may 
not  be  used  for  construction  costs  or  for  the 
facilities,  but  rather  for  developing  the  curriculum 
and  training  the  staff .... 

The  third  track  is  ...  for  the  rest  of  us, 
yesterday’s  students  and  today’s  workforce.  We 
must  keep  learning  if  we  are  to  live  and  work 
successfully  in  today’s  world.  A nation  at  risk  must 
become  a nation  of  students.  . . . America’s  adults 
must  demonstrate  that  learning  is  lifelong  by  going 
back  to  school  to  gain  new  skills  for  work  or 
additional  knowledge  for  life. 

The  fourth  track  is  on  communities.  For  schools 
to  succeed,  we  must  look  beyond  the  classrooms 
to  our  communities  and  families.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  a child’s  life  is  spent  outside  school.  So 
parents,  families,  neighbors,  and  other  adults  must 
build  relationships  to  nurture  children. 


....America's  adults 
must  demonstrate 
that  learning  is  life- 
long by  going  back 
to  school  to  gain 
new  skills  for  work 
oradditional  knowl- 
edge for  life. 
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Oregon  Teacher,  Students  Are  Award  Winners 
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When  Bill  Holloway  entered  Daphne  Rice’s 
fourth/fifth  grade  combination  class  at  Milwaukie 
Elementary  School  near  Portland,  Oregon,  he  knew 
how  to  cook  just  three  things:  toast,  boiled  eggs, 
and  cold  cereal.  But,  like  most  ten-year-olds,  he 
knew  how  to  eat  “absolutely  anything.” 

To  introduce  her  students  to  the  diversity  of 
Oregon  agriculture.  Rice  asked  them  to  find 
recipes  reflecting  the  state’s  major  agricultural 
products.  Rice  asked  her  students  to  write  to 
adults  involved  in  agriculture  in  each  of  the  state’s 
36  counties.  They  contacted  extension  agents, 
chambers  of  commerce,  school  cooks,  and 
agricultural  organizations.  “They  requested  recipes 
using  the  major  agricultural  products  from  that 
region,”  Rice  says.  “Cultural  influences  were  also 
taken  into  consideration.” 

Once  the  recipes  were  received,  the  selection 
process  began.  Sarah  McKenzie,  for  example, 
said,  “I  just  picked  some  of  the  very  weird  ones 
that  had  strange  names.”  Her  contributions 
included  Chocolate  Covered  Potato  Candy. 

Lisa  Thomas  took  a more  poetic  approach.  Her 
contributions  included  Ocean  Fish  a la  Snow,  Fir 
Tip  Jelly,  and  Deep,  Dark  Delicious  Salad. 

Stephanie  Taylor  choose  a Never  Fail  Pie  Crust 
“because  my  mom  always  makes  pie  crusts  and 
then  she  always  messes  them  up.”  Bill  Holloway 
tried  Seafood  Casserole  Salad  from  Clatsop 
County  at  home  before  adding  it  to  the  cookbook. 

The  recipes  were  compiled  into  the  Oregon  County 
Cookbook,  which  the  students  presented  to  their 
parents.  Rice  entered  the  cookbook  in  the  Tabasco 
Community  Cookbook  Awards  National  Competi- 
tion. Of  the  1 58  entries  nationwide,  the  book  was  one 
of  12  to  receive  special  recognition.  “We  were  really 
surprised  to  hear  we  won.  They  were  competing  with 
museum  guild  cookbooks,”  Rice  said. 

The  cookbook  project  also  proved  to  be  a 
winner  in  meeting  learning  objectives.  Rice  says 
her  students  learned  about  social  studies,  writing 
skills,  art,  and  keyboarding. 


OREGON 

COUNTY  COOKBOOK 


MRS.  RICE’S 
FOURTH  GRADE 
1989-30 
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Farm  Facts  Highlights  Important  Information 
About  Agriculture 


The  amazing  dairy  cow 


Want  to  show  students  how  much  less  Ameri- 
cans spend  on  food  than  do  citizens  of  other 
developed  countries?  Looking  for  a graphic  way  to 
depict  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  American 
farmers?  Or  are  you  simply  browsing  for  interest- 
ing facts  to  spark  a discussion  on  agriculture? 


All  that  information  — and  more  — is  included  in 
Farm  Facts,  a new  publication  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  booklet  includes  the 
facts  and  figures  that  can  help  provide  an  under- 
standing of  modern-day  agriculture.  The  informa- 
tion is  presented  in  colorful  charts  and  graphs  that 
make  it  easy  to  absorb  ...  and  remember.  “Farm 
Facts  is  one  way  to  tell  the  great  American  success 
story  and  a little  bit  about  the  folks  who  make  it 
happen,”  says  Marcia  Purcell,  director  of  program 
development  for  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Farm  Facts  includes  information  on  today’s 
farm,  agricultural  production,  trade,  economics, 
farming  and  the  American  consumer,  and  signifi- 
cant events.  A glossary  explains  important 
agricultural  terms. 

The  cover  of  the  publication  features  a still-life 
by  internationally-known  crop  artist  Stan  Flerd. 
Signed,  numbered  prints  of  the  work,  called  “The 
Harvest,”  are  available  from  the  Nebraska  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Proceeds  will  benefit 
Nebraska’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom  program. 

Copies  of  Farm  Facts  are  available  as  follows: 

• 1 - 9 copies,  $3.00  each. 

• 10  - 200  copies,  $2.75  each. 

• More  than  200  copies,  $2.50  each. 

Contact  the  Information  Division,  American 

Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225  Touhy  Avenue,  Park 
Ridge,  IL  60068,(312)399-5858.  To  order  the 
print,  contact  Cheryl  Stubbendieck  at  the  Nebraska 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  (402)  421-4405. 
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Volunteers  Have  Rights  and 
Responsibilities 


Ag  in  the  Classroom  programs  depend  on  the 
active  involvement  of  volunteers.  To  keep  volunteer 
interest  and  enthusiasm  high,  any  program  needs 
to  understand  the  rights,  responsibilities,  and 
rewards  that  volunteers  can  expect. 

Rights 

A volunteer  has  the  following  rights: 

• to  be  treated  as  equals  with  all  other  workers 

• to  be  given  a suitable  assignment 

• to  know  as  much  about  the  organization  as 
possible 

• to  receive  training  for  the  job 

• to  receive  continuing  education  for  the  job 

• to  be  given  sound  guidance  and  direction 

• to  be  given  a variety  of  experience 

• to  be  heard 

• to  be  recognized 

• to  have  time  for  home  and  family 

Responsibilities 

A volunteer  has  the  following  responsibilities: 

• to  be  sincere  in  the  offer  of  service  and  believe 
in  the  value  of  the  job  to  be  done 

• to  be  loyal  to  the  organization 

• to  carry  out  duties  promptly  and  responsibly 

• to  accept  the  guidance  and  decisions  of  the 
program  coordinators 

• to  be  willing  to  learn  and  participate  in  orienta- 
tion, training  programs,  meetings 

• to  continue  learning  on  the  job 


Rewards 

A volunteer  should  expect  the  following  rewards: 

• to  get  satisfaction  from  a job  well  done 

• to  receive  recognition,  both  public  and 
personal 

• to  learn  new  tasks,  receive  special  training, 
and  experience  personal  growth 

• to  meet  new  people,  have  some  fun,  and 
laugh  a little 

• to  gain  increased  respect  from  family  and 
friends 

• to  know  you  make  a difference 


The  National  Education  Goals 


GOAL1:  Readiness  for  School.  By  the  year 
2000,  all  children  in  America  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn. 

GOAL  2:  High  School  Completion.  By  the 
year  2000,  the  high  school  graduation  rate  will 
increase  to  at  least  90  percent. 

GOAL  3:  Student  Achievement  and  Citizen- 
ship. By  the  year  2000,  American  students  will 
leave  grades  four,  eight,  and  twelve  having 
demonstrated  competency  in  challenging 
subject  matter  including  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  and  geography;  and  every 
school  in  America  will  ensure  that  all  students 
learn  to  use  their  minds  well,  so  they  may  be 
prepared  for  responsible  citizenship,  further 
learning,  and  productive  employment  in  our 
modern  economy. 


GOAL  4:  Science  and  Mathematics.  By  the 
year  2000,  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in  the  world 
in  science  and  mathematics  achievement. 

GOAL  5:  Adult  Literacy  and  Lifelong  Learn- 
ing. By  the  year  2000,  every  adult  American  will 
be  literate  and  will  possess  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a global  economy 
and  exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

GOAL  6:  Safe,  Disciplined,  and  Drug-Free 
Schools.  By  the  year  2000,  every  school  in 
America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and 
will  offer  a disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning. 
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Ag  in  the  Classroom 


State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make  re- 
ports, or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  state’s 
Ag  in  the  Classroom  pro- 
gram, contact  the  following: 


Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery.  AL  361 1 7 
205-272-2611 

Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Deot  of  Ag  & Industnes 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery.  AL  36193 
205-261-5872 


Connecticut 

Mr.  David  Nisely 
Dept  of  Agriculture 
165  Capitol  Ave 
Room  234 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
203-566-3671 

Dr.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs,  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 

Delaware 

Mr.  G.  Wallace  Caulk,  Jr. 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  S Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming.  DE  19934 

302-697-3183 

Florida 

Mr.  John  McNeeiy 
FL  Dept  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services 
LL-29  The  Capitol 
Tallahassee,  FL  32301 
904-488-9780 


Alaska 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
University  of  Alaska 
PO  Box  2889 
Palmer,  AK  99645 
907-745-9752 


Georgia 

Ms.  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon.  GA31298 
912/474-8411 


Arizona 

Ms.  Sue  Cafferty 
4341  E Broadvray 
Phoenix.  AZ  85040 
602-255-4456 

Mr.  Robert  Wilson 

Arizona  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

3401  E Elvrood 

Phoenix.  AZ  85040 

612-470-0088 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Philip  Besonen 
GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville.  AR  72701 

501-575-4270 

California 

Mr.  Mark  Linder 
CA  Foundation  for  AITC 
1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  13 
Sacramento.  CA  95815 
916-924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agriculture 
700  Kipling  St.  S4000 
Lakewood.  CO  8021 5-5894 

303-239-4114 

Ms.  Bette  Blinde 
28276  WCR  15 
Denver.Co.  80550 
303-686-7806 


Hawaii 

Mr.  Ken  Kajihara 
Dept  of  Education 
49  Funchal  St,  J-306 
Honolulu,  HI  96813-1549 
808-373-3477 

Idaho 

Ms.  Kathie  Johnson 
Idaho  Dept  of  Agnculture 
PO  Box  U 

Twin  Falls.  ID  83303 
208-736-2188 

Illinois 

Ms.  Ellen  Culver 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloomington.  IL  61 702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Mr.  Robert  Book 
IN  Institute  of  Agric. 

Food.  & Nutrition 

101  W Washington  St  #1320E 

Indianapolis,  IN  46202 

317-637-1600 

Iowa 

Ms.  Dynette  Mosher 
lA  Department  pf  Agriculture 
Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines,  lA  50319 
515-281-5952 


Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kanas  State  University 
Manhattan.  KS  66506 
913-532-7946 

Ms,  Mardelle  Pnngle 
Rt  1 

Yates  Center.  KS  66783 
316-537-7833 

Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville,  KY  40250-0700 

502-495-5000 

Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
IJ\  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge.  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Cliff  Shaffer 
Maine  Dept  of  Education 
Station  23 
Augusta,  ME  04333 
207-289-5800 

Maryland 

Ms.  Laurie  Green 
Departrr.snt  of  Agnculture 
50  Harry  S Truman  Pkwy 
Annapolis.  MD  21401 
301-841-5894 

Massachusetts 

Mr.  Wayne  Hipsley 
21 1 Stockbridge  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst.  MA  01003 
413-545-2646 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agriculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Mi  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agriculture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul,  MN  55107 
612-296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39205-1972 
(Street:  6310  1-55  N 
Jackson.  MS  39211) 
601-957-3200 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
314-893-1400 


Montana 

Ms.Betty  Jo  Malone 
4538  Palisades  Park 
Billings,  MT  59106-1341 
406-652-6161 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Hellerich 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Lincoln,  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 

Nevada 

Mr.  Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Rd 
Reno.  NV  89511 
702-853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Donna  Grusell 
NH  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
295  Sheep  Davis  Rd 
Concprd,  NH  03301 
603-224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Cindy  Effron 
NJ  Dept  pf  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E.G.  Blanton 

NM  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces.  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
111  Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh.  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Kaye  Effertz 
ND  Dept  of  Agriculture 
State  Capitol 
Bismarck,  ND  58505 
701-224-2231 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

910  Ohio  Departments  Bldg 

65  S Front  St 

Columbus.  OH  43266-0308 
614-466-3076 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
OK  Department  of  Agriculture 
2800  N Lincoln  Blvd 
Oklahoma  City.  OK  73105 
405-521-3868 

Dr.  Paul  Czarniecki 
4-H  Youth  Development 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  OK  74078 
405-744-5392 


Oregon 

Ms.  Kay  Shidler 
Agri-Business  Council 
1200  NW  Front  Ave. .Suite  290 
Portland.  OR  97209-2800 

503-627-0860 


Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Beth  Moore 
5399  Guitner  Rd. 
Chambersburg,  PA  17201 
717-375-2639 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  County  Trail 
Exeter,  Rl  02822 
401-942-4742 

South  Carolina 

Ms.  Beth  Phibbs 
SC  Dept  of  Education 
91 7 Rutledge  Bldg. 

Columbia,  SC  29201 

803- 734-8842 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Gail  Brock 
SD  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1426 
Huron,  SD  57350 
605-352-6731 

Ms.  Roberta  Anson 
EKdcutiv©  Director  AITC 
PO  Box  577 
Pierre,  SD  57501 
605-224-0361 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  TN  38402-0313 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco,  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 

UT  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  N Redwood  Rd 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84116 

801- 538-7104 

Vermont 

Dr.  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agric.  Engineering  Bldg 
Burlington,  VT  05405-0004 

802- 656-2001 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 
802-985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms.  Jane  Futch 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond,  VA  23261 

804- 225-7544 


Washington 

Ms.  Julie  Sandberg 
WA  Dept  of  Agriculture 
P.O.  Box  3924 
Lacey,  WA  98503 
206-586-1427 

West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
Rt  3.  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  WV  26201 

304-472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Mr,  Dennis  Sabel 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
608-833-8070 

Wyoming 

Mr.  Gene  Pexton 
833  Braae  Rd 
Douglas,  WY  82633 
307-358-5828 

Ms.  Sue  Sherman 
Executive  Director  WAITC 
WY  Dept  of  Agriculture 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
307-638-7355 

Micronesia 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayrit 
CTAS/College  or  rviicronesia 
Kolonia.  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangialo,  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agnculture 
St  Croix,  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St.  Croix,  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan.  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 


Ag  in  the  Classroom  Notes 

Room  317-A,  Administration  Bldg. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-2200 
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